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The  level  of  farm  egg  prices,  on  an  annual 
basis,  is  very  closely  associated  with  the  level 
of  disposable  incomes  in  the  United  States. 
While  there  have  been  departures  from  the  gener- 
ally close  association  between  the  two  factors  - 
as  during  the  great  egg  surplus  of  1944,  and  dur- 
ing  the   years   when  egg   price   ceilings  were   ef- 


fective -  egg  prices  generally  are  high  when 
incomes,  employment,  and  business  activity  are 
favorable.  The  demand-price  association  shown 
above  continued  even  though  per  capita  egg  con- 
sumption increased  almost  30  percent  during 
the   15-year  span. 
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The  Poultry  and  Egg  Sltimtlon  at  a  Glance 
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Comments  on  current  situation. 
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THE     POULTRY     AND     EGG     SITUATION 

Approved  by  Outlook  and  Situation  Board  Octo'ber  13,    19^9 

SUMMAEY 

American  farmers  i.n  1950  are  likely  to  raise  somewhat  fever 
chickens  and  turkeys  than  the  vei'y  large  numbers  they  produced  this  year. 
'However,  egg  supplies  in  the  coming  year  will  remain  abundant.  The  lay- 
ing flock  on  January  1  will  be  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  and  January - 
June  egg  production  will  accordingly  exceed  this  year.  The  farm  prices 
likely  to  result  may  induce  farmers  to  raise  fevrer  chickens  in  the  spring 
of  1950.  This  leads  to  a  prospect  of  a  smaller  laying  flock  in  tJie  fall. 

The  possible  smaller  egg  production  which  may  result  in  the  later 
months  of  1950  may  be  largely  offset  by  an  expected  increase  in  commercial 
cold  storage  holdings  compared  witn  19^9- 

The  prices  paid  to  farmers  for  eggs  and  chickens,  including  broil- 
ers, are  likely  to  average  lower  in  1950  than  in  19^9.  This  is  indicated 
by  the  prospect  that  economic  activity  and  consumer  demand  will  continue 
to  decline  slightly  from  the  19^8  peaks,  end  also  by  the  prospective 
supplies  of  eggs  and  poultry  meat.  Through  the  first  half  of  1950>  eggs 
will  be  more  plentiful  than  in  I9V9.  In  the  early  fall,  normal-sized 
storage  stocks  would  tend  to  partly  compensate  for  seasonally  low  egg 
supplies,  with  the  result  that  sharp  and  sudden  price  peaks  may  be  avoid- 
ed. Poultry  supplies  in  the  first  months  of  1950  are  likely  to  include 
much  larger  cold  storage  stocks  of  chicken  and  turkey  than  the  year  be- 
fore. Before  mid-iz-ear,  marketings  of  farm  chickens  will  increase 
seasonally.  This  prospect  does  not  indicate  that  poultry  prices  will 
rise  significantly  from  September  19^9  levels.  Since  September  prices 
are  lower  than  the  average  to  date  for  19^9,  the  1950  average  price  is 
likely  to  be  significantly  under  19^9. 

The  declines  expected  in  I95O  from  the  high  19't-9  levels  of  chicken 
and  turkey  output  are  likely  to  be  more  moderate  than  would  be  expected 
on  the  basis  of  price  outlook  alone.   The  record  large  feed  supplies  for 
the  year  19^+9-50,  plus  t.ie  availability  of  family  labor  on  farms  and  the 
desire  to  maintain  farm  income,  may  partly  offset  price  prospocts  in   de- 
termining the  volume  of  I95O  poultry  output.  Prices  for  poultry  ra.tion 
in  1950  are  expected  to  be  lower  than  in  19^9  "but  not  by  enougii  to  offset 
the  effect  of  the  prospective  decline  in  egg  and  poultry  prices  upon 
farriers'  incomes  from  the  poultry  enterprise. 
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Table  1.-  Eggs  and  poultry:  Froduc'Jon  and  related  factors  compared  with 

United  States  population,  1930-)+9 
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1/  Assuming  same  percentage  distribution  betveen  young  and  mature  birds  in  farm 


consumption  as  in  sales 
2/  Preliminary. 


The  American  poultrv  industry  in  1949  was  at  a  production  level 
about  a.B  high  as  any  other  peacetime  year.  This  is  true  even  considered 
relative  to  the  growing,  T)cpulation  of  the  United  States.  The  prospective 
moderate  reductions  in  unrabers  of  young  poultry  in  1950  must  be  viewed  in 
comparison  witn  tiie  large  1949  numbers,  which  were  exceeded  on^  in  thw 
war  years  waen  this  country  undertook  food  supply  responsibilities  abroad. 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  19 5^ 

Domestic  Demand  for  1950  Expectec.d 
To  be  Off  from  1949  Level 

Annual  average  prices  of  eggs  and  poultry  in  the  United  States 
are  closely  related  to  the  level  of  business  activity  and  of  consumer 
incomes.  These  factors  are  convenient  gauges  by  which  "demand"  can  be 
roughly  measured.  As  is  shown  on  the  cover  chart,  changes  in  annual 
average  egg  prices  closely  follow  changes  in  per  capita  disposable 
income.  A  similar  association  can  be  shown  for  poultry  meat. 
Prospective  changes  in  per  capita  income  and  in  other  demand  factors 
can  accordingly  indicate  the  direction  and  intensity  of  some  of  the 
forces  which  bear  upon  egg  and  poultry  prices  (as  well  as  upon  prices 
of  most  other  far|a  products), 
/ 

The  1950  outlook  indicates  a  slight  downward  movement  for  urban 
employment,  incomes,  and  business  activity  generally.  While  1950  activity 
is  expected  to  be  high  b3'-  all  prewar  standards,  it  probably  will  be  lower 
than  in  either  1948  or  1949,  The  downward  movement  is  not  expected  to  be 
sharp  or  sudden,  but  instead  a  continuation  of  the  slow  declines  from  the 
postwar  peaks,  A  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  demand  outlook  and  its 
implications  for  agricultural  prices  will  be  found  in  the  Outlook  issue 
of  The  Demand  and  Price  Situation, 

Plentiful  Feed  Supplie s ,  Declining  Fanri  Income. 
Availability  of  Family  Labor.  Will  Limit  Tendency 
for  Poultry  Numbers  to  Fall  from  High  1949  Levels 

Large  carry-overs  from  the  1948  feed-grain  harvest,  plus  another 
bumper  corn  crop  this  year,  assure  poultrymen  and  other  livestock  producers 
of  record  feed-grain  supplies.  The  lower  prices  that  are  likely  to  apply 
to  grains  and  related  products  will  probably  bring  poultry  ration  costs  in 
1950  to  a  level  slightly  lower  than  I9U9. 

Both  in  total  and  relative  to  prospective  numbers  of  livestock  to 
be  fed^  supplies  of  feed  grain  for  the  feeding  year  October  1949-September 
1950,  are  a  record.  Price  support  loan  'rates  are  a  little  lower  than  in 
1948 — corn  at  the  equivalent  of  90  percent  of  parity  is  down  4  cents  per 
bushel.  Enough  "free"  stocks  are  available  to  bring  current  prices 
slightly  under  loan  levels.  Poultrymen  can  expect  that  this  situation 
will  continue  through  much  of  the  coming  feeding  year,  at  least  until 
"free"  market  corn  is  absorbed  or  until  prospects  concerning  the  1950 
corn  crop  become  fairly  definite. 

Supplies  of  byproduct  feeds  from  wheat  flour  milling  will  continue 
fairly  plentiful,  although  slightly  less  so  than  last  year.  The  volume 
of  these  feeds  available  for  feeding  is  in  proportion  to  the  activity  of 
domestic  flour  mills  rather  than  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  U,  S, 
v;heat  stocks.  While  they  probably  will  be  scarcer  than  last  year,  these 
feeds  may  not  be  higher,  since  their  prices  are  affected  to  some  extent 
by  competition  from  corn  and  other  grains. 
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Protein  feeds  used  to  balance  poultry  rations  are  selling  at  re- 
latively high  prices  ccmpJired  vdth  grain.  This  relation  is  expected  to 
continue  through  most  of  1950>  although  the  price  of  proteins  may  decline 
slightly  during  the  year.  In  early  October,  com  and  oats  were  less  than 
15  percent  above  their  1939-48  averages  (October  prices  in  each  year).  In 
early  October  meat  scraps  were  53  percent  higher  than  that  average,  and 
fish  meal  was  80  p'ircont  higher.  Soybean  meal  was  priced  42  percent  above 
the  average. •  These  high  prices  for  protein  feeds  are  only  partly  offset 
by  recent  advances  in  the  field  of  nutrition  which  permit  greater  efficiency 
in  their  use  in  poultry  rations.  These  advances,  which  are  already  being 
applied^  include  the  fortification  of  mashes  with  mineral  and  vitamin  sup- 
plements,   • 

On  most  farms  in  the  United  States  poultry  is  a  supplementary  enter- 
prise^  As  such,  it  has  provided  an  opportunity  to  more  efficiently  use 
family  labor  and  a  certain  amount  of  farmr-grown  grains.  This  fact  may 
limit  declines  in  poultry  production  which  are  to  a  certain  degree  indicated 
by  prospective  price  relationships.  The  general  decline  in  net  farm  income 
from  the  1948  peal<  may  be  creating  a  pressure  toward  the  fuller  employment 
of  family  labor—which  now  is  available  on  farms  in  larger  nijmbers  than 
during  the  war* 

The  ample  feed  supply  and  the  desire  to  maintain  farm  income — which 
is  being  distributed  to  a  farm  population  increased  over  its  wartime 
numbers — may  tend  to  hold  poultry  numbers  in  1950  nearer  the  high  1948 
figures  than  might  be  expected  on  the  basis  of  price  relationships  and 
price  expectations  alone.-  "        '  ~- 

Eg;g  Supplies  January  to  June'  1950  to 
Exceed  1949;  Output .in  Later  Half 
of  Year  Uncertain 

The  number  of  potential  layers  on  fsrms  in  Januaiy  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  estimating  egg  output  for  tht;  following  six  or  eight 
months.  From  year  to  year,  mortality  ind  culling  losses  in  the  Nation *s 
laying  flocks  are  relatively  stable  and  changes  in  rate  of  lay  are  gradual. 
Therefore,  the  number  of  layers  is  the  most  variable  of  the  factors  af- 
fecting jrear-to-year  changes  in  egg  output. 

On  the  basis  of  number  of  potential  layers  and  young  chickens  currently 
estimated  to  be  on  fsrms,  it  is  likely  that  January  numbers  will  be  3  or  4  per- 
.•cent  larger  than  the  413  million  potential  layers  (including  lajdng  hens  and 
pullets)  reported  on  January  1,  1949.  Egg  output  for  the  January  through 
June  period  will  increase  in  the  same  measure  over  a  year  earlier  if  culling 
and  death  losses  are  normal  and  if  rate  of  lay  is  maintained.  At  present, 
there  is.  no  basis  for  predicting  death  losses.  Culling  rates  may  exceed- 
those  of  1949  if  .springtime  egg  prices  are  markedly  lower  than  a  year  before. 
If  rate  of  lay  changes  it  is  likely  to  be  up'iffard  in  keeping  with  the  past 
trend. 
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Table  2.-  Faim  population,  realized  net  Income  to  farm'  operators  .from 
agriculture,  farni  output,  find  parity  ratio,  1930  '^o  da:to.;  . 
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:    31.V-  '■ 

■■•  "■.  ^.r 

.85   ' 

90 

1937 

30.9 

5.1  ■ 

■  108 

92- 

1936 

-  30.6; 

i^.3 

105 

77 

1939 

30. "^  • 

■  ^h.^      , 

106  • 

■    ..  77  ■ 

iqito.. 

30.3   ■ 

K^ 

-110    ..  . 

30 

19^^1    i 

30.0 

h  ■  .      e.k 

•  111^-. 

■  •■■  9^ 

lQh2.            I 

29.0  •.  ■ 

9.1 

. ;  .  ^  ■  128 

.  '  -106 

I9U3     ■: 

26.7. 

12.1 

.  125 

:,   119 

iQi^U     : 

25.5 

12.5 

130 

116 

19J^5     : 

?5  P 

12.3   . 

129 

.  :  117 

19k6           : 

26.3 

15.0 

13i^ 

121 

19^i-7     : 

27.6 

17.8 

129 

120 

lQl+8     : 

27.1^ 

16.7  

;    140 

115 

19'+9  1/  ; 

27.8 

lU.O 

138    ■ 

■  2/  lOU 

1/  Preliminary  estimates. 

2/  Average  January  to  September. 


If  laying  flocks  are  3  or  i;  percent  larger  than  a  year  ago,  output 
•in  January  through  June  1950.  could  supply  200  to  210  eggs  per  capita, 
aft'eir  allowing  for' normal  exports,  hatching  requirements  and  a  substantial 
accumulation  of  eggs  in  commercial  cold  storage.   If  storage  stoc.i-s  of 
shell  and  frozen  are  to  be  built  up  to  the  levels  of  July  1,  19-^8,  the 
200  to  210  eggs  per  capita  which  would  remain  would  be  about  the  same  as 
was  consumed  domestically  in  comparable  recent  past  periods.  The  record 
January- June  per  capita  apparent  disappearance  was  20S  eggs  in  19^7.   In 
recent  years;,  the  surplus  after  coiane  re  id.  requirements,  at  support  prices, 
has  beerx  absorbed  by  Government  purchases. 

Many,  birds  from  the  January _ laying  flock  will  be  used  as  layers  in 
the  last  half  of  I95O.  Beginning  in  about  August.,  however,  the  total  num- 
ber of  layers  will  be  substantially  influenced  by  the  addition  of  pullets 
from  the  I95O  hatch.  At  present  the  size  of  that  ha'tch  is  uncertain.   If 
it  shows  only  a.  moderate  decline  from  I9U9,  egg  production  in  the  last  half 
of -1950  may  be  near  that  "of  this  year.   In  addition,  there  is  a  prospect 
for  larger  commercial  cold-storage  stocks  of  eggs  in  1950  than  in  19^9- 
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Egp;  Prices  in  1950  to  be  Lower  Than 
in  1949;  Business  Conditions  and 
Possible  Price  Support  to  Set  Level 

Egg  prices  will  not  average  as  high  in  1950  as  in  1949,  Because  of 
increased  supplies  through  at  least  the  first  6  months,  and  the  prospects 
for  a  slightly  lower  demand,  average  springtime  prices  may  fall  as  much  as 
10  or  15  percent  from  1949  unless  price  supports  are  established  to  main- 
tain a  higgler  level. 

Moderately  lo%ver  egg  prices,  if  they  occur  in  the  spring  of  1950, 
may  help  prevent  a  surplus  later  in  the  year*  Lower  springtime  prices 
will  induce  smaller  baby  chick  placements  for  farm  laying  fiook  roplaoe- 
ments.  This  would  result  in  lower  egg  production  later  in  the  year. 

The  prospect  for  lower  prices  in  the  fall  and  early  winter  of  1950 
than  at  present  is  influenced  by  the  likelihood  that  the  increase  then  in 
storage  holdings  (over  1949)  vri.ll  offset  to  some  extent  the  possible  de- 
crease in  egg  production  at  that  time.  As  a  result,  the  total  supply  for 
the  fall  and  early  winter  of  1950  may  be  little  different  than  in  1949, 
But  it  may  be  better  distributed  from  month  to  month  on  account  of  the 
greater  flexibility  possible  in  timing  the  uses-  of  storage  supplies  as 
compared  with  current  production.  The,  consequent  smoothing  of  price  peaks, 
and  the  slightly  loiver  demand  expected  then,  may  result  in  a  steadier  but 
lovrer  fall  market  in  19 £0  than  in  1949. 

FcAver  Rillots  to  be  Saved  for  Egg  Production 
in  19  50;  Extent  of  Decline  to  Depend 
on  Springtime  Egg  Prices 

In  the  past,  annual  changes  in  the  numbers  of  pullets  saved  for 
farm  flock  replacements  have  been  closely  related  to  poultrymen's  returns 
during  the  hatching  season  and  in  the  months  iriimediately  preceding.  The 
egg-feed  price  ratio  is  a  simple  indicator  of  returns  to  the  egg  producer. 
On  the  basis  of  the  past  relation  between  the  egg-feed  price  ratio  and 
poultrymen's  responses,  if  egg  prices  next,  spring  are  moderately  lower, chick 
placements  on  farms  next  spring  will  also  be  moderately  smaller. 

Even  if  springtime  egg  prices  in  1950  fall  to  moderately  bolov;'  1949^ 
the  egg  feed  ratio  vrould  indicate  that  the  number  of  chickens  raised  in 
1950  y:ill  be  larger  than  in  1948,  A  moderate  drop  in  egg  prices,  even  if 
feed  prices  do  not  decline  substantially  from  present  levels,  would  result 
in  an  egg-feed  ratio  more  favorable' than  the  adverse  monthly  ratios  whioh 
influenced  thel948  output  of  chicks.  For  the  twelve  months  prior  to 
September  1949,  layers  from  the  1948  output  of  chicks  made  up  the  majority 
of  the  national  laying  flook.    Egg  production  in  that  period  vjas  adequate 
for  all  commercial  requirements  at  prices  which  averaged  only  slightly 
above  support  levels.  This  suggests  that  a  1950  hatch  somev*iat  smaller 
than  1949,  though  larger  than  1948,  will  not  reduce  domestic  egg  consult^)!-! 
tion  to  levels  below  those  recently  experienced.  Moderating  influences 
vdiich  Td.ll  hold  young  chicken  numbers  in  1950  nearer  to  higjh  1949  levels 
than  might  othervri.se  te  expected  are  the  ample  feed  supplies  and  the 
availability  of  labor. 
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Table  3«-  Egg- feed  price  ratio,  chickens  raised,  and  pullets  on  farms. 
United  States,  1925-^8 


:  Egg-feed  price   : 
ratio*     : 

Chickens 
raised 

:Pullet3  on  farms 
:    January  1 

Percentage  of  pre 

:eding  year 

Year 

Egg-feed 

Chickens 

:  Pullets  on  farms 

.(weighted  average): 

:    following 

price  ratio 

:    raised 

: January  1  following 

Founds 

Millions 

Millions 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1925 

12,9 

679 

102 

103 

1926 

13.5 

718 

105 

106 

1927 

13.4 

750 

99 

104 

1928 

12.2 

700 

91 

93 

1929 

13.1 

751 

107 

107 

1930 

13.8 

777 

244 

105 

104 

1931 

10.6 

709 

230 

77 

91 

94 

1932 

11.6 

736 

237 

109 

104  ■ 

103 

1933 

14.3 

750 

238 

123 

102 

100 

193t 

10.9 

644 

212 

76 

86 

89  -  —  - 

1935 

11.4 

658 

226 

105 

102 

107 

1936 

13.1 

715 

249 

115 

109  . 

110 

1937 

9.4 

601 

215 

72 

34 

86 

1938 

11.4 

651 

242 

121 

108 

113 

1939 

12.6 

697 

254 

m 

107 

105 

19L0 

10.4 

634 

240 

83 

91 

94 

19il 

11.5 

745 

279 

111 

118  . 

116 

1942 

13.2 

844 

319 

115 

■U3 

115 

191,3 

U.7 

1,001 

350 

111 

U9 

no 

194i 

11.2 

832 

301 

76 

83 

86 

19(.5 

12.8 

915 

325 

114 

no 

108 

19(.6 

11.9 

746 

285 

93 

82 

88 

1947 

11.3 

745 

285 

95 

100 

100 

1948 

9.8 

637 

268 

87 

86 

94 

1919 

12.? 

1/  74? 

130 

1/  11.8 

1/  Preliminary. 

^Weights  are  as  follows:     Preceding  November, 1;  preceding  December,  2;  January,  3;  February,  4;  Ktiroh,   5;  April,  3; 
Kay,   1. 


Table  4.-  Egg-feed  price  ratios,  and  chickens  raised  by  regions,  1941-49 


Year 

New  England 

Kiddle  Atlantic 

East  North  Central 

Egg-feed 

Chickens 

Egg-feed 

Chickens 

Egg-feed 

:     Chickens 

price  ratio* 

raised 

price  ratio* 

raised 

price  ratio* 

:      raised 

Pounds 

Millions 

Pounds 

Millions 

Pounds 

Millions 

1941 

U.6 

23 

11.6 

62 

10.1 

143 

1942 

13.1 

28 

•   13.7 

72 

12.8 

156 

1943 

■    15.2 

34 

15.4 

94 

14.4 

184 

1944 

11.2 

31 

11.2 

80 

U.O 

154 

1945   • 

13.7 

34 

13.8 

91 

12.5 

176 

1946 

11.9 

22 

12.0 

70 

n.6 

143 

1947 

13.0 

25 

12.5 

71 

10.9 

141 

1948 

11.3 

23 

U.2 

65 

9.5 

117 

1949 

U.l 

1/  28 

13.9 

1/80 

12.4 

1/  U3 

West 

North 

Central 

South 

Atlantic 

East 

South  Central 

1941 

10.8 

211 

9.6 

84 

9.0 

67 

1942 

13.9 

246 

11.6 

91 

U.6 

78 

1943 

15.3 

286 

12.8 

108 

12.6 

89 

- 

1944 

11.8 

239 

10.2 

93 

10.2 

73 

1945 

12.9 

259 

n.7 

94 

U.4 

76 

1946 

12.1 

215 

U.2 

81 

n.3 

70 

1947 

11.0 

216 

11.0 

77 

10.6 

67 

1943 

8.8 

163 

10.1 

72 

9.5 

63 

1949 

12.5 

1/196 

12.0 

1/  76 

12.0 

1/  68 

West 

South 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

1941 

9.6 

90 

11.0 

23 

n.6 

42 

1942 

12.7 

101 

13.5 

27 

12.8 

45 

1,943 

13.6 

120 

15.2 

33 

15.4 

53 

1944 

10.8 

94 

12.1 

26 

n.8 

42 

1945 

12.0 

104 

13.6 

30 

13.6 

51 

1946 

U.2 

84 

12.9 

23 

12.0 

38 

1947 

10.7 

83 

11.7 

24 

12.2 

a 

1948 

9.5 

72 

10.7 

22 

10.6 

40 

1949 

12.0 

1/  88 

13.2 

1/  24 

12.7 

1/  46 

1/  Preliminary, 


•Weighted  average  of  BCnthly  r«ti»»  a*  foUows:     Preceding  Neveober,  Ij  preceding  D«c«»b»r,   2}  Jansary,  3;   February,  4; 
March,   5;   April,  3;  May,  1;  mxatft  for  the  y«ar  1941  which  i»  baaed  on  the  >»nths  January  to  May  only. 
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Storage  Stocks  to  Bolster  Poultry  Meat  Supplier ; 
Steady  Prices  Expected  Until  Suinnier 

Young  farm  chickens,  mature  farm  chickens,  and  commercial  broilers 
make  up  practically  all  of  the  chicken  supply.  Table  1  shows  the  Import- 
ance of  the  two  classes  of  farm  chickens  in  total  chicken  supply.   In 
terms  of  pounds  of  poultry  meat,  commercial  broilers  have  supplied  a  aome- 
vrimt  smaller  share  of  the  market  than  either  of  the  other  two  classes, 
although  the  number  of  birds  has  been  large.  Fresh  farm  chickens  provide 
a  relatively  small  part  of  the  poultry  meat  supply  during  the  first  four 
months  of  each  calendar  year.  Stocks  of  frozen  poultry,  and  the  output  of 
specialized  broiler  producers,  are  the  principal  sources  of  chicken  meat 
until  May  or  June  when  marketings  from  farms  begin  their  seasonal  increase. 
The  origins  of  the  poultry  meat  supply,  and  the  prospective  January  1950 
storage  stocks  of  poultry,  indicate  the  volume  and  distribution  of  poultry 
supplies  for  1950. 

Stocks  of  frozen  poultry  at  the  beginning  of  1950  probably  will  be 
considerably  larger  than  a  year  earlier.  Tnese  stocks  will  include  a  large 
amount  of  turkey  --  perhaps  as  much  as  120  million  pounds  --  which  in  the 
restaurant  trade  competes  directly  with  chicken.  There  is  a  possibility 
that  these  turkey  stocks  may  remain  in  storage  unless  the  prevailing  price 
is  more  favorable  than  the  Govei^nment  paying  price  already  announced  for 
July  1950.  Despite  this  possibility,  as  long  as  they  last  these  stocks 
will  be  a  considerable  buffer  to  any  potential  substantial  increase  in 
poultry  pi-ices.  At  the  same  time,  the  opportunity  to  reduce  broiler  chick 
placements  in  the  event  of  a  sharp  price  downturn  means  that,  at  least 
until  farm  chickens  are  marketed  in  volume,  such  a  possible  sharp  price 
downturn  would  be  relatively  short-lived. 

These  circumstances  may  govern  the  poultry  situation  until  about 
May  or  June,  and  result  in  fairly  steady  prices  until  then.  But  in  these 
and  following  months,  marketings  of  farm  chicken  will  assume  substantial 
proportions.  Mature  birds  will  be  marketed  in  proportion  to  numbers  of 
January  layers,  where  a  3  or  i<-  percent  increase  is  already  anticipated. 
Even  if  the  I95O  hatch  of  chicks  is  reduced,  the  seasonal  increase  in  the 
marketings  of  farm  young  stock  will  be  substantial.  These  considerations 
make  the  poultry  price  outlook  after  mid-year  less  favorable  to  producers. 
This  may  be  particularly  so  if  by  then  there  is  indication  of  another 
large  turkey  crop,  or  weakening  of  competing  red  meat  prices  as  a  conse- 
quence of  Increased  pork  supplies. 

Increased  Efficiency  of  Broiler  Production 
Improves  Industry's  Competitive  Position 

The  production  period  in  the  specialized  broiler  industry  is  so 
short--12  to  11+  weeks,  after  3  weeks  of  incubation- -that  growers  faced  with 
unfavorable  market  situations  can  reduce  operations  more  quickly  than  can 
any  other  segment  of  the  poultry  industry.  In  recent  years,  such  reductions 
have  been  few  because  markeb  conditions  and  price  ratios  have,  by  and  large, 
been  favorable.  Advances  in  nutrition,  breeding,  and  management  have  im- 
proved efficiency  to  the  point  where  under  field  conditions  a  pound  of  gain 
can  be  attained  for  each  three  pounds  of  feed,  although  this  is  not  yet  the 
industry  average.  The  industry  has  steadily  expanded,  as  shown  in  table. 1. 
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The  recent  expansion  of  the  "broiler  industry  has  included  enterprises  on 
farms  where  "broiler  production  is  seasonal.  Output  on  such  farms  is  dove-tailed 
with  other  farm  enterprises  to  efficiently  use  family  labor  In  slack  seasons. 
This  usually  involves  flocks  smaller  than  those  which  would  require  an  attend- 
.ant's  full  time.  Side-line  production  of  this  type  may  continue  its  volume  even 
in  the  face  of  prices  which  might  discourage  more  commercialized  production. 

Another  consideration  leading  to  the  expectation  that  "broiler  output  will 
"be  maintained  is  the  fact  that  many  important  consuming  centers,  such  as  Chicago, 
Detroit, and  Cleveland,  still  have  no  major  concentrations  of  "broiler  production 
near"by.  The  opportunity  to  produce  broilers  near  these  important  consuming 
centers  suggests  that  the  industry  may  continue  to  grow,  in  time  adjusting  its 
location  to  its  markets.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  "barring  violent  price 
changes  which  are  not  now  foreaeen,  the  industry  in  1950  may  produce  nearly  as 
many  or  perhaps  even  more  "broilers  than  in  19^9.  The  19^9  output  will  "be  a 
record. 

Larg:er  Cold-Storage  Accumulations  of  Egi^s  Seen 
For  19 5Q;  Year  also  Expected  to  Open  with 
Mormal  Stocks  of  Frozen  Poultry 

The  commercial  accumulation  of  eggs  for  cold  storage  in  19^9  WQ-S  the 
smallest  since  I9I6.  Indications  are  that  storage  activity  in  1950  will  "be  far 
ahead  of  the  low  level  of  19*19  and  may  "be  close  to  that  of  19*18.  In  19*1-9  peak 
commercial  storage  holdings  of  shell  and  frozen  eggs  combined  were  *i-3  percent 
smaller  than  the  19*t-8  peak.  The  peak  commercial  holdings  in  lSk&  were  equiva- 
lent to  11.6  million  cases,  against  6.6  million  cases  (equivalent)  in  19*^-9. 

Several  considerations  point  to  larger  storage  accumulations  in  1950. 
If  springtime  prices  are  low  but  fairly  stable,  the  expectation  for  a  substan- 
tial difference  between  spring  and  fall  prices  will  be  increased.  In  addition, 
storage  activity  probably  will  be  encouraged  by  the  favorable  outturn  of  19^9 
storage  activities.  October  egg  futures  at  Chicago,  which  quotations  are  a 
measure  of  value  of  storage  eggs,  rose  from  about  U9  cents  or  less  in  the  early 
part  of  the  19*+9  into-storage  season  to  over  56  cents  as  a  peak  in  mid-Sept- 
ember. While  this  price  broke  sharply  early  in  October,  actual  stocks  of  shell 
eggs  by  then  were  so  small  that  the  adverse  effects  of  the  price  reaction  may 
not  have  struck  many  holders  of  stored  shell  eggs,  so  the  19^9  egg-storage  sea- 
son can  be  considered  a  profitable  one.  In  the  past,  the  profitability  of  the 
preceding  year's  storage  operations  has  had  an  important  effect  on  the  volume 
of  storage  done  in  the  current  year. 

Frozen  poultry  stocks  usually  are  at  or  near  a  seasonal  peak  ct  the  be- 
ginning of  each  calendar  year.  The  holdings  accumulated  in  19*1-8  were  small  on 
account  of  the  small  supply  and  consequent  relatively  high  price  for  poultry. 
The  U.  S.  average  farm  price  of  chicken  now  is  about  23  percent  lower  than  at 
this  time  last  year.  This  reduces  the  costs  of  accumulating  and  carrying 
storage  stocks . 

The  net  inmovement  of  poultry  began  one  month  earlier  in  19^9  than  in 
19**-8,  because  seasonally  large  supplies  exceeded  current  consumption  require- 
ments this  year  by  a  greater  extent  than  last  year.  The  steady  inmovement  that 
has  been  reported  since  August,  plus  the  price  insurance  provided  for  stored 
turkeys  under  the  terms  of  the  turkey  support  program,  lead  to  the  expectation 
that  frozen  poultry  stocks  at  the  beginning  of  I95O  will  be  far  larger  than 
the  small  holdings  of  January  1,  19*<-9>  and  perhaps  almost  as  large  as  the 
317  million  pounds  of  total  frozen  poultry  for  January  1,  19*+8. 
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Table  5.-  Cold-storage  holdings:  Turkeys  and  total  potiltry  January  1,  and 

shell  and  frozen  eg;g3,.  July  1,  19"^.0-1949 


^   t   mi*- 


Year 


Turkeys 


•  I'll*  lb. 

1930  i  10 

1931  :  5  ' 

1932  :  10' 

1933  :  15 

1934  :  16 

1935  :  19 

1936  :  17 

1937  :  35 

1938  :  26 

1939  :  23 

1940  :  :52 

1941  :  61 

1942  :  50 

1943  :  36 

1944  :  37 

1945  :  73  , 

1946  :  108 

1947  i  128 

1948  ;  83 

1949  :  -^1 

1/  Es^inning  vi Lh  January, 
egj  equivalent  ha,s  been  37 

were'  lower  and  a  variable  c 
prevalent , 


Total 
poultry 

"mT."lb">" 

141 
105 
117 
112 

124 
132 

107 
188 
124 
139 
163 
208 
218 
188 
226 
269 
356 
317 
317 
160 


_E££S_ 


Shell 


Frozen 


Thous»  cases 

10,743 
'  9,507 
•     6,339    . 

9,364 

8,965 
•7,595 
•7,058 

8,543 

6,255 

6,P77 

7^513 

6,427 

7,935 

8,871 
11,335 

6,120 

9,871 

4,203 

5,669 

2.220 


:  Total,  as  case 
;  equivalent  1/ 
MJ-1»  lb.    Thous.  cases 


115 

13,941 

114 

12,617 

100      • 

9,092 

103 

12,186 

116 

12,102 

108 

10,512 

112 

10,078 

165 

12,943 

139 

9,949 

Ul 

10,749 

150 

11,523 

179 

11,190 

278 

15,362 

323 

17,478 

354 

20,781 

256 

12,945 

265 

16,939 

237 

10,531 

267 

12,782 

167 

6,732 

■^'.':>'' >  '^'■'.^-5  eonverslon  factor  for  frozen  eggs  to  shell 
1/2  pounds  eqral  1  case.  Prior  to  taat  date,  yields 
cnversicn  was  emploj-ed  to  reflect  the  yields  taen 


T^arkey  Crop  for  l9')0  Expected  Lar_2o, 
Though  Undejr  1949 '   Carry-over  an  ] 


an  Influence 

Despite  ths  near-record  size  of  the  1949  turkey  crop,  the  present 
turkey-feed  price  ratio  is  very  near  the  long-time  average.  At  9.9  pounds 
for  the  month  of  September  1949,  this  ratio  was  within  0.1  pounds  of  the 
I93C-47  average  (120  months).  This  is  practically  as  favorable  as  the 
average  of  the  ratios  which  havo  resulted  in  an  average  annual  increase  of 
almost  6  percent  in  turkey  poults  raised  from  the  early  thirties  through 
1949. 

l^fhile  the  1949  turkey-feed  ratio  is  less  favorable  to  producers 
than  the  ratio  v.'hich  prevailed  when  the  short  turkey  crop  of  194^  was  sold, 
1949  prices  have  not  fallen  to  the  90  percent  of  parity  level  v/hich  is  the 
floor  for  Government  support*  Even  at  the  support  level,  the  turkey-feed 
price  ratio  vrould  not  be  lower  than  9.1  pounds  during  the  remainder  of  the 
marketing  season.  1/   Such  a  ratio,  if  it  were  to  occur,  wou3.d  decrease 
turkey  numbers  from  the  already  high  levels  of  1949,  but  not  necessarily 
to  the  low  level  of  numbers  that  were  raised  in  1948. 


1/  Assuming  unchanged  prices  for  turkey  ration. 
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Although  Government  purchases  under  the  1949  turkey  price- support 
program  vd.ll  not  be  made  during  the  1950  turkey  hatching  season,  the 
program  will  be  available  to  support  prices  at  which  stored  winter  turkeys 
will  be  sold.  A  springtime  price  for  dressed  birds,  comparable  to  a 
31-cent  live  price  during  the  slaughter  season,  is  provided  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  id.ll  buy  winter-killed 
turkeys  under  specified  conditions  in  July  1950,  if  such  turkey  has  not 
by  then  found  a  commercial  outlet.  This  support  may  hold  turkey  prices 
during  the  season  at  a  level  that  will  be  an  influence  toward  maintained 
poultry  output. 


Table  6. -  Turkey-reed  price  ratio  and  turkeys  raised,  1930  to  date 


:  Turkey-feed 
:    price 

Turkeys  raised 
following 

Change  from 

preceding 

year 

Year 

Turkey-feed 

:  Turkeys 

raised 

:   ratio  l/ 

year 

price 

:   following 

ratio  1/ 

:     year 

Pounds 

Million 

Pounds 

Million 

Percent 

1930 

10.7 

18 

1931 

14.6 

22 

+  3.9 

+  4 

+  16 

1932 

11.7 

23 

-  2.9 

+  1 

-  17 

1933 

8.0 

22 

-  3-7 

-  1 

-  9 

1931^ 

7.6 

21 

-  0.4 

-  1 

-  1 

1935 

12.2 

28 

+  4.6 

+  7 

+  38 

1936 

6.6 

26 

-  5.6 

-  2 

-  40 

1937 

10.7 

27 

+  4.1 

+  1 

+  11 

1938 

12.5 

34 

+  1.8 

+  7 

+  22 

1939 

9.4 

34 

-  3.1 

0 

-  26 

19^+0 

9.4 

33 

0 

-  1 

-  3 

19I+I 

10.1 

33 

+  0.7 

0 

+  3 

19J+2 

12.4 

32 

+  2.3 

-  1 

-  3 

1943 

11.3 

36 

-  1.1 

,  +  4 

+  15 

191+^ 

11.9 

44 

+  0.6 

+  8 

+  10 

19i^5 

11.1 

41 

-  0.8 

-  3 

-  29 

191+6 

10.2 

35 

-  .9 

-  0 

-  8 

19U7 

7.7 

32 

-  2.5 

-  3 

+  6 

19^+8    : 

13.1 

41 

+  5.4 

+  9 

+  37 

1/  Weighted  average  of  monthly  ratios  as  follows : 

I93O-I944, October,  1;  November,  4;  December,  4;  following  January,  1. 
1945  to  date, October,  2;  November,  4;  December,  3;  following  January,  1. 


OCTO'JEIi   1349  -    14  - 

Pnul''-ryn'"'n's   Inooin?^   in   1950   Likely  to  be  Lr;v,c 
'tnf.n   I":-. i c   Year;    pf^rc ".ntagevn e ^o ,    Hvb  to 
D'^rilii.G  '.loro   T'r.ar.    fir-trc 

11  •  o   lowtr   '"riceo    (coT.iiaret^  w', th  191-9  uvera,';o)  wfiich    "Te   expc-cted 
for  th;5   l.-fiO   ealce     of   cgr;G,    chickoi.s    (including   broilers),    end    fcirkays 
wnll  rt'Fult    In  r'^duccd  rcceiT^ts    from  saly:;   of  those  ibomsi      TiiQ   rrosp'^o- 
tivo  roductions  in  rric-ns  will   have  no   a^jorerjiable   inco.n'?  offsets    Iron 
ir.croasod  volume   of  sales,    c.:c'?;_.'t  possibly   for   eggr.      This   possible   off- 
set  is      not   likoly  to  V.cld   ?ross   receipts    from  poultry  at  the    1940   lovrl, 
v/hich   for   the   four  major  categories  will   total   tjlirhtly  over   5,000  mil- 
lion dollars. 

Prorp^otive  cash  r'-ceipts    from  sales   of  poultry   products   in  1.^49 
arc5  f-.3    follows:      o^gs,    1,318  rillion  dollrrs;    ffi.rm  ciiickcns,   505  million 
dollars;   comTiorcie  1  broilers,    451  million  dollars;   and   turlcys,   235  .-'lil- 
lion  dollc.rs.      In  1;>48  cash   receipts    for  thece   ;;Rm.3   it'T.s  wore;    e^rc, 
1,857  :r.illion  dollars;    farm  chickens,    L'42  million  dollars;   broil"-rr, 
,581  million   dollnrt5;    and   turkeys,    "55  million  dollars,      'R-.e    1944   total 
of  tb'^se   4   items  was   3,0?5  million  dollars,    a  record. 

Since   noultryr'.sn' ?   agsrejrute  costs   arc  not    .-xpsotcd  to    fall  Ehar,~  ly 
if  at  ail,    dgcliiies   in  rooi.  intj  ;rill  be   roflv^ctod   ul-nofit   entirely  in  net 
incom.e.      Iho   srkftll   declin's   likely   in  poultry  ration  prices    (tli'    largest 
single  cost   item  to   poultry  T.iroduc  -rs )  may  be   partly  offset  by  increares 
in  other   itemr,    r,artioulai-ly  tuxes,    fuel  and   renlaccmr-nt    costs    for   e'juip- 
ment . 

Foreign  Currency  Devaluation  Iviakes   U.    o»    a 
Bvivorabl'-    ..Ir^rk'^t ;    Increxsed  C<3nadian 
Exrorts    to   V.    T .    c.   Possibilitv 

i t_ 


T>;e   devalu&tion  cf  currencies   by  mony  forei;-n  nations   in  S'<rt-::nb:r 
may  induce  t"ade   srlfts    in  ejrrs  v,'hich  viill  affect    Initcd  Stateu  mark-sts. 
A  ^'^neral   effect  of  tiie    d'-'VMluation  is   to  make  the   United   States   a  Tiore 
favorsble  place   in  v.hieh  other  countries  mi_;ht    se-11,   and   a   less   favorable 
country   from  v.'hicH   to  buy-      3ince  devaluation  occurred  during  a  period 
v;}isn  cfr^i:  nroduction  abroad  if.    risinp,   the    realirnmenbE   of  buyers   and 
sellers   in  th^;  "'orld  mark-it  may  have  repercussions    in  exports   to   the 
"nited   States. 

Devr.luati?n   is    '-ot   likely  to   j  rriously  affect  'I,    ■■].    exports   of 
nggs,      Commsreial   evports   and   sliipments   from  the  Ur.it'-d  Status,   averaging 
one-half  mi-llion  oases   annually  over   the   five  yrars  bc;jinning  with   1941, 
nra  rcletively  small,   t-nd  «jre   not   likely  to  bo  much    affected   since  they 
are  mor:tly  to  conveniently   located  );ard-cur''ency  areas.      Qiar   exports   of 
dried   ep"r:s,   under   Government  cuspicos,   also  may  bo  r-lativoly  unaffected 
since  the  t-^i-is   cf   -xport   involve   "ov  ;rnment- to- Government    arrang'=irients, 
rather  than  tho  free   play  of  price  and  doma^id. 
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In  considering  the  possibility  of  imports,  Canada  is  the  country  to 
which  major  attention  must  te  given  at  the  present  tir,Te .  Some  trade  in 
eggs  with  Canada  has  occurred  in  each  of  the  past  few  years,  but  the 
Britisn-Canadian  trade  agreement  for  eggs  has  helped  divert  a  large  part 
of  recent  Canadian  egg  exports  to  destinations  outside  of  North  America. 
Until  recently  the  Canadian  Special  Products  Board  required  prospective 
egg  exporters  to  deliver  10  times  as  many  eggs  for  shipment  to  the  United 
iZingdom  as  were  intended  for  export  elsewhere.  At  present  (October  13) 
no  new  egg  agreement  for  1950  has  been  concluded  between  Canada  and  Great 
Britain.  The  prospective  decline  in  Canadian  egg  production  will  not  fully 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  British  market,  if  an  agreement  is  not 
negotiated. 

The  U.  S.  tariff  on  hen's  eggs  from  Canada  is  3  l/2  cents  per  dozen. 
Recent  Montreal  prices  are  compai-ed  with  New  York  prices  in  table  7  below. 
In  l<^k3   and  vintil  devaluation  in  September  19^9  the  official  exchange  rate 
was  100  Canadian  cents  per  U.  S.  dollar;  since  devaluation,  the  effective 
rate  is  about  91  cents  per  U.  S.  dollar. 

Table  7.-  Eggs:  Prices  per  dozen  for  Grade  A  Large  in  Montreal  and  for 
Wlaite  Extras  in  New  York,  selected  dates,  19'+3-i4-9 


1/ 

\         Montreal 

19^8 

19^9 

• 

Date 

■: 

New  York 

Montreal 

New  York 

."Cents, 

Canadian       C 

ents,    U,  S, 
56.5 

Cents ,   Canadian 
1+9 

Cents,   U.S. 

Jan.    3 

1;8 

5^.5 

Jan,    ^1 

^3 

i^7.5 

kk 

k^.k 

Feb.   28 

kk.^ 

52,0 

kg 

■    U7.0 

Mar,    23 

kk 

U8.5 

h^ 

1+9.0 

Apr.   25 

k3 

U7.2 

k6.3 

Dk.^   . 

May  23 

k3.3 

i+9.0 

k'j 

■    50.1+  . 

June  20 

i^5.5 

51.5 

57.5 

50.5 

July   18 

51.5 

50.2 

68 

56.5 

Aug.    15 

60,5 

■^9.0 

63.5 

58.0 

Sept.    12 

56.5 

61.5 

67 

■    67.0 

Oct.    10 

68.5 

66.5 

63.5 

Nov.   7 

70.5 

67.0 

Dec.    5 

. 

51.5 

56.6 

1/  Where  given  date  is  a  Saturday  or  Sunday,  quotation  ia  for  Monday 
following. 
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Table  8  •-  Price  of  eggs  received  by  farmers,  disposable  income  per  capita 

and  civilian  egg  consumption,  1935-^9 
(Data  for  cover  chart) 


1935 

1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
19/.1 
19h2 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949  2/- 


Prices  of 

eggs 
received 
by  farmers ,  [ 
per  dozen 


Disposable 

income 
per  capita 


Cents 


Dollars 


23.4 

453 

21.8 

•513 

21.3 

549 

20.3 

501 

17.4 

533 

IS.O 

570 

23.5 

686 

30.0 

S6l 

37.1 

964 

32.5 

1,058 

37.7 

1,076 

37.6 

1,113 

45.3 

1,187 

47.2 

1,294 

46.7 

1.278 

Civilian 

:  consumption  '• 
:per  capita 


As  a  percentage  of  1935-3^  average 


Numbers 


Price  of 

eggs 

received 

by  farmers 


Percent 


1/  Indications  as  of  October  1949. 


278 

112 

287 

105 

306 

102 

308 

98 

311 

84 

317 

87 

311 

113 

316 

144 

346 

178 

350 

156 

397 

181 

374 

181 

379. 

218 

386 

227 

374 

225 

Disposable 

income, 
per  capita 


Percent 

89 

101 
108 

98  • 
104 
112 

134 
169 
189 
208 
211 
218 
233 
254 
250 


Civilian  egg 

consumption 
per  capita 


Percent 

93 

96 
103 
103 
104 
106 
104 
106 
116 
117 
133 
126 
128 
130 
128 


I 


